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EFFECTS OF LITERATURE UPON THE PEOPLE 


In a country like our own, where the highest offices in the 
gift of the ,ation are open to all, without any discrimination 
of rank or title or hereditary distinction, it is natural that the 
means of gaining influence should be eagerly sought for by a 
large body of the people. Wealth, under all forms ol gov- 
ernment, under monarchies, aristocracies, democracies, and 
republics, is a powerful instrument in the hands of its posses- 
sor for gaming and sec uring to him a strong ascendancy over 
the minds of his fellow subjects. The philosophe r in his 
speculations, the poet in his dreams and visions, and some- 
tiines the poor man in his discontent, may disclaim the power 
which the opulent exercise ; but all are equally ready to 
bend before it, whenever circumstances place them within 
the reach of its action. Under republican governments, 
wealth seems to invest a man with more than an ordinary 
hare of power and authority. ‘The administration of the 
laws being supported by a tax proportional to the amount of 
property under the control of the individual, of course the 
wealthy are compelled to bear the principal part of the bur- 
then. Thus the y are looked up to as the pulars of the state, 
ind receive a deere e of respect and possess a degree ot 

fluence, entirely independent of their personal merit. Not 

\t personal merit is by any means disregarded ; for when 
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conviction that no man in his right mind will enter the lists t 
dispute it, let u aevot fey pace to a briet consider- 
ation of the favorable influence that knowledge of a less 
practical but mor el nt kk do meht be mad to exert upon 
that part of tl commubpbity wien enerally placed Without 
the reach i il jo VV } 

It has meting peen ipp dad. that the cultivation o 
fette) and the {inne rt l Inco) tibie with na wal vil ( 
ind national prosp ritv: Ul itoun ( that tirmmne ( 
characte) } 1ea if 1 re \ eh) } nece my el¢ 
ments in the constitution of a ( ( to perpetuat 
iis existent Painting, arechites ! ture. literatu 
lux ry | ve oll ib ( no 11 1! Ka ait ruction 
ol PUDHe V » In the | I ( » the pre fs) 
won did ! I Ol ¢ t CH in ft ti thie 
mectua I privat fh the rumot il flaenes ol ¢ O- 
lute habits, in short, in setting In Ope on all the ¢ es I { 
by as et vet cert 1} 1 the vitais of so 
ely, unt \ ) ] aired thi tro | Cjreece 
in the hye tot her 1 \ et eloquent apj 
Ol bel \ till WG Wi the ear ol 1 peo 
while tiie ) a ¢ | ol | ( I i} dare 
ed to the r mm wo ma tl el { niment ol het 
irl ! | mA Wilt er % l n dl, \ the mem 
ory ol ; 1 I na 9 continuall pl d 
be! { f ) tl CoO crate ; bara | 
be ( Hons OF the ) er, Ww en toi evel 
th I t cou mm bray ( ul i 
a ( ot rot } ( Keer 
ol | ris ma »uU {¥ \ We } 
fever } | t ¢ } te) ache 
me nop 1 { (i ( ( pee every 1 
1 tL could \ to | r to the c( } { 
I ( na pu I m ( ( vet bec eal ft and ¢ 

Wed yet ‘ eneatl 1 power ol a_ tore 

aster, almost 1 i str le her { 

W hil it } \ ! ) t t unlet ed { \ s | 
perous a a Nappy. In the « ) ) ( ner n al 
iSLCNCE he received the devotes 1d patriot tlachn { 
wer children Victory hole { | ra 
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Ali ns obs ve ind reverenced her voice. But as soon 
the refined arts of poli hed Greece attracted the attention 


and employed the time of the stern and hardy Romans, then 


firmnes ol character began to cdecime. The influe ce ol 
lett rs. 10 1S Si . opened the wav tor th introduction o} lux- 
wry | iil it ite nt evils. Literature and the refinee 
ents ol eles i society were carried to their hight t periec- 
ion, at the very time when all that was valuable and worthy 
ff admiration in the Roman character had yielded before 
fhe enervating powet! of a luxuriou despousm. Alter the 
republic had been convulsed by the civil wars, Augustus  se- 
cured himself upon t throne of the Roman world. ‘To 
n the appropation of contemporaries and to transmit Ins 
name with honor to posterity, to into favor the distin- 
hed literary men of e3 d they certamly were not 
deficient In repayil by then pol hed flattery the debt they 
owed to their! pel 1) ! From this moment, itt ud, 
may 1 dated Like dec ne ot tie liom nh Cinpire, 
In th ( ( ( } i ¢ { ot the | ne omer cause 
1 \ bye trace out. wl th te der LO |) auce a national dec ime, 
uwner than any 1 fluence that literature and the art could 


possibly exercise. It needs but a slight acquaintance with 


te tistory ol ncient Greece, to find the origin of her de- 
cline in cau far mo flicacious and destructive. The 
mtestin divisions, ¢ 1 wars, pr cal disturbances, Ww ich 
hook Greeck wo | ( tre al most every period ol hel 
xistence as anation., the unsettled nature of the govern 
ments of the several tates, the | curity ol person ind 
roperty, 1 d er which me eminent for their geniu 
ealt or public charact were eX] ed to, of lo then 
lives, then fortunes, and their stations as citize , these, with 
others less distinct mn then operation, ie uhicrient to count 
rv the fact, that Greece bowed before the overwh liming 
wer oil Rome. It would § st l ridiculous tO make ti 
its and letters bear any portion of the sin which 1 whole 
tenor of history cl y proves ¢ ot juslly be laid to then 
charge. 
Rome, it is true, in her infaney and youth, was ignorant and 
warlike. Her devotion to the arts of war spread her victo- 
i far and wide. Her historians have celebrated the vin 


elit that cn CcterizZea her early exXistence. aul L \ ( 
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tain that the outward splendor of Roman triumphs can be 
taken as an index of national happiness and prosperity ? Had 
the early Romans been led to imbibe a taste for the refining 
arts of civilized life, they would have had much less occasion 
to meddle with the affairs of surrounding nations. ‘They 
would have been taught that it is not the stern qualitie s ol the 
warrior, the coolness of the hardened soldier in shedding 
blood, the indifference of the toil-worn veteran to human sul- 
fering, that constitute a character truly estimable and worthy 
of admiration. They would certainly have learnt that the 
true prosperity ol then country was not to be promot a by 
the ruin of others, and that Roman greatness was not to be 
established on the wreck of a conquered world. Look at 
the history of th Roman republic, and Say when private in- 
dividual happiness was to any great extent enjoyed. Thi 
peopl wert continually harassed by divisions and_broils. 
Their rights wer imperfectly understood, and still more im- 
pe rfec tly enjoy d. bac tion and mi rule 5 Mnorance and ali- 
bition, formed a motley combination against the true enjoy- 
ment of individual or national happiness. ‘The milit ry spirit, 
ed in the 


course of time to a pe rlect mania, and though it may be con- 





which first gave an impulse to Roman enterprize, 


sidered as the moving pring iple ol What Is ¢ alled Lhe prosper- 
ity of this great nation, it may with equal justice be consider- 
ed the leading cause of hei downfall. Had shi been con- 
tented with the natural increase of national growth, had she 
been taught the true principles which ought to guide a patri- 
ou people, instead of cherishing a selfish and u principled 
disregard to the rights of others, had she devoted the vigor 
ol her early genius and the experienc of her maturer age to 
the cultivation of the arts that adorn humanity, had poetry, 
oratory, philosophy, painting, architecture, and sculpture em- 
ployed only a part of those energies which were wasted in 
violating the rights of man and spreading devastation over thi 
face of the earth, Rome might, 
noble and imposing monument of the preserving power of 


verhaps, hay tll existed, a 





literature, science, and the arts. It was not the corrupting 
influence of Grecian letters that subverted the Roman e1 

pire. It was not the luxury attendant upon refinement of 
manners, and cultivation of taste, and fondness for literature, 


nd attachment to studious retirement, ind dislike for the la- 
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\ . i 
} 1} 
ind never extend 1 its influence over the whole tace of O 


It is universally allowed that no people, taken as a body, are 
» well instructed as the Aner in public. All men in oul 


( 1 ta lively ute st in whatever relat to the affan 
ol wernment. Th \y litical easures of the day are not 
<  ( a1 Li posh d circles of thre city, but are ex 
in l and ther mer decided upon in tne remotest vil- 
i . The {} dom that all class¢ 5 eNOS ind tye opportu 
nities in each individual’ power of gaming we ith and influ- 
ence, operate in ut mw up ( ry member of the communi- 
tv the inportance ol LOquUurlt that knowledge, which may be 
wned toa mint in for irding these purposes. Thi , ho 
doubt, is. th ippy influence of our free and republican in- 
tions. but like a ) } ian things, itis atte nded with 
ieee ous evils. It too often leads to an entire disregard 

ft every thing that may it be pi ictically made use of in for- 
nding what are conceived to be the most important objects 


Wes it m ice us attach too much conse que nee to the arts 


ccumulating wealth 3 it le is us to view letters as a lux- 


ry Ww i we have but very little to do with: it often result 
1. creating pout | anmnosity, and calling lorth disputes upon 
qu tions th t are of no ¢ mMsequence to tne nation or the in- 
dividual. Every cla in the community can devote no in- 
considerable portion of time to objects other than the manual 
bors of ther daily avocations, d itis very natural that 


im atte it] } should he di ect | io whatever most fre que ntly 
es within their view As the political papers of the day 


e every where di 16 rsed, these of course are universally 
d, and the influence they possess over the minds of the 


ople is almost unbounded. But the principal topic s that are 
ai l din these works are of a political nature : and thus 
public institutions and most of the presses in the country 
trongly to give a political turn to the modes of thinking 

wd reasoning throughout the whole community. But if 
ng more of literary taste could be mingled with this 

preva | j ligation of the American public, we cannot but 
think the result would be highly beneficial. Private happi- 


1 true public prosperity, \ ch are always united 
ime Pee SSIO) from such a combination. 


| ne parts of ¢ ‘ t { fi of a taste for elegant 
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letters among the people have been suftici ntly seen, to warrant 
us In saying. that the farther this taste can be extended, the 
better. It would increase the private happiness of indirvidu- 
als. ‘The little troubles that disturb the happiness of man- 


kind, in the shade s ol private lite, would vanish be fore the 


happy influence of elegant literature. The objects that are 
presented to the contemplation of him whose mind has been 
Opened to the be auty of the divin pl Mductions of poevy, and 
has been led to reflection by the instructive pages of his story, 
ire of such a high and noble nature, that they cannot but take 
iway the sting of adversity, and raise him above the influence 
of the common vexations of life. "The toils by which we are 
all obliged to provide, if not for our live lihood, at least for our 
1appiness, would become only pleasing recreations to diver- 
si the scenes of our existence, could thev always be com- 
bined with the delights of literary culture. "Let it not be said 
that a taste for reading would produce a dislike for the com- 
mon labors of life. Let it not be said that a man must be 
excluded from the joys of intellectual refinement, in order to 
make himself useful in a sphere where it is necessary to ex- 
ert manual labor, and to endure bodily fatigue, for a subsis- 
tence. ‘This is all a mere scarecrow erected by those who 
believe in their hearts, though they would be ashamed and 
ifraid to avow such a belief, that the people must be kept 
under by ignorance. It is another shape of the doctrine that 
belongs to an age of intellectual darkness and spiritual tyran- 
nv. the abominable doctrine, that knowledea is dangerous, 
dangerous to the interests of the state. It doubtless is danger- 
ous to the existence of bigotry and despotism, but it is safe, 
perlectly safe, for virtue, fre dom, and hi: appiness. Perhaps 
it is true, that many who now grope through life in the shades 
of obscurity, woul | quit - ir humble condition and work then 


way upwi ards to honor, wealth, and distinction, could they 
once be made to feel the powers which the God of Nature 
has endowed them with. But this is not a very fearful con- 
equence. None but the weak and stupid, who are afraid 


that the accidental advantages of fortune and family will be 

thrown into the shade by the superior splendor of intellectu- 

il endowments, and the untiring assiduity of genius, deter- 

mined to exert its energies in accomplishing brilliant achieve- 

ments, will ever have the folly to advance this as a proof of 
14 
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ne dangel of extending a taste for cience and literature t 
everv individual of every rank in lite. No one ean doubt 
that many would be brought forward by this verv. means, 
WHOSE powe! are well ad pted to produce CXTENSIVE ind 
lasting benefits, the influence ot which would not be confined 
to thre prese nt age, but might reach to generation yel 10 
come. 

It would increase the publi prosperity. It would Inspire 
tive people with rreutel liberality ol sentiment, it would 
trike atthe root ol prejudice and banish trom the face ol 
ociety. that irrowne of feeling which contracts the mind, 
p rverts lve judgment, take av \ trom. the JO ol social 
existence, and connects the aifferences ol Opposing opinions 
with bitterne ol pirit, rancor, and crunony. It would 
present a Common object, on which il could agree and where 
ill could yl \pathize. It would be a bond of ut . COn- 
necting by it rentic and unobtrusive influence lithe different 


parts ol the com MunILy, soltening down the ru ed feature 


that too olten deform the aspect of society, drawing forth from 
its retirement that merit which « erve to occupy a high se il 
im the temple of fame, butis ke pt from 4 riehittul possession 


by the ce pressing weight OF poverty nd mstortune, soothing 


the cares and sorrows and trouble that now, perhaps, have 
nothing to alleviate them, and exerung an ennobling and puri 
fying powel over the mot i ind character of all. Th t the 
destinv of America ts to realize ich a blisstul condition, will 
ot be looked upon i mm extravagant hyp thesis by those 
vho have traced the st ps of om national advancement, and 


examine a tive probabil ties of our tuture pro ress, Though 


ich an era is still Wrapped wy thre darkness of the future, vet 
we look forward with confidence to the period of its arrival. 
Kverv American must hail with rapture the dawn of so glo- 
rious a day, and the object of every patriot’s efforts and as- 
pirations should be, to hasten the coming of its meridiar 


plendot co. & 


1827. |} Batth of Lexinetoi 
BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 
And wild and high the Cameron’s gatheru rose 
The war-note of Lochiel, t \ 
Have heard ind heard t e her S n toe 
Ho in the noon of ng 1 1 roch thril 
Byron 
WHOEVER "9 the first time ( ne lo pa tro 
he village of Lexington cannot but be impressed with a 
ot local awe he approach the held where the ! th 
V led. to one ot the greatest revolutr Ss the work ( 


iw, Qt a tll miner iiternoon, the New Hampshire 


Wazfone! ten een turning off trom the road, with his 
wip im his hand, to read the inse ition on the monument, 
ol which be has just caught a 2 inpse among the tree Hi 
enters the enclosure with awakening attention. ‘The tran- 
quillity ot the spot, the vicmity of the chureh, with whieh the 
sreen common is connected, and the bordering trees which 
cast then lenethening hadows on the errant pil ir, co pire 
to sol nniz thre cene and ope tiie mind of the stranger to 
a det ) lnpression, as his eye catches the first lines of the in- 
cripuon— 
Sacred to bert ind the nights ! Mink id, 
Che freed nd indepe ener tA rica!” 
A thrilling mterest rises in) tis mind, he proceeds to 
e name ol ibe pie yeomen, who ive up then hive on 
that momentous occasion, and are lee} rin the dust be- 
cath his leet. His thoughts recur involuntarily to the alarm- 
ne cene ol war, which burst out upon that tie d, sending 
horrot il oriet mto th hearts of the 1 experienced cotae- 
rers, hinagin tion pictures th 1} tiv countenances ol] the 
ain. nad he seems to hear the wild hnout Of the conquerors, 
whose bayonets are reeking in the blood. He looks round 
( é rite mw \ er to five mi } ccount of ti place 
lyatthe »y circum e ot w ( owever Wi ie 
will listen to with eagerness 
The 1 | town of Lexington contains | than 2000 in 
' ibitant Vet il posst ( pecu ( racteristics, WV en ren 
er itn some eQ worthy 1 | 1h) cene ot the rea 
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event, which distinguished it. All ifs citizens are agricultur- 
ts. Kvenin the earhest period of it history, belore 

ane a township, when this old town of Cambridge 
d up ill the neighboring territory, it was Known by 

of “Cambridge Farms.” ‘This characteristic, jon dw 
healthy competenct and equal distribution of property, led 
from its very settlement to principles ol mde pend nee nd 
libertv. ‘This place has alway been highly republic i and 
patrioue 5 and considering its vien ity to the imi tropolis id 
other conlused trading towns, singul rly distinguished tor a 
universal equality ol ank in sock ty, and tre com from that 
offscouring of the human race, which loiter about the heels 
of the wealthy. 

It is well known what excitement prevailed and spread un 
opposed among a sot jal and united people , While the Brit I 
troops were stationed in Boston, antecedent to the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war. Our fathers bad time to con- 
sider what they were about to attempt, and to fortify then 
minds with cool determination. Children gathered closely 
around their parents ; mothers grew pale for apprehe nsion. 
but our fathers beheld them with a quiet though firm and un- 
shaken aspect. ‘They beheld the gathering of mighty clouds 
whose effects they could not wholly { foresee, yet the language 
of their hearts was, “ Let it come.” “ The air of this wide. 
romantic land breathes liberty. The wolf and the catamount 
of our forest. and the bison-robed Indian have taught it to us 
Our ancestors marked not their age with the character of ad- 
venture, and _ploughed not the distant ocean, to plant us her 
in s¢ rvitude. 

At dead of the night which preceded the battle of Lex- 
ington, 800 British genadiers and regulars leaped silently 
into boats, crossed over Charles River bay to Lechmer 


Point, and with great wariness and ¢ xpedition, struck acros 


through bushes and marsh-mud to gain the high road, which 
led to Lexington and Concord. But the vigilant colonists 
were not unapprized of their motions. As soon a regula 
had leapt into a boat, a fleet horse was in the wind to carry th 
alarm into the country. Suddenly, the sleeping hills re-echo- 
ed to the clang of the church-bell; shrill war-notes whistled 
among the vallies, and the gloominess of night gave wild pre- 
sentiment of more gloomy reality. "Chen was the time fo 





Battle of Lexington. 


the dark spirit to arouse tts ping energies. 

awakes, and fancies that he « udy hears the 

and the ruthless shout of the flerce grenadier, as lie 

sheath his bavonet in the bod ol i wile and cli 

He springs from his couch, buck! on his leathern girdles, 
ready supplie d with the ammunition of death, and gi Sps his 


faithful musket; then turning to cast ook, perhaps the last 


; , 
upon his wife and children, their faces pale with emotion and 


more anxious for him than themselves, swengthen the nerves of 
his resolution. They cling to him: he conjures them to be 
quiet, and he will defend them, and rushes trom his cott 

The drum is heard, which calls him to the field. By 
light of the moon he hastens thither The night is still ag 
—no sound of the enemy | heard—an awtul suspense en- 
sues. Soon, however, horses’ hoofs are heard—a breathless 
courier arrives announcing the near approach of 1500 of the 
enemy. And what could fitty militia yeomen, drawn up in 
battle array on the field of Lexington, think of doing with 
1500 British infantry, by thus boldly inte reeptng then pro- 
eress, While not another one of their countrymen had taken 
up arms or ever shed a drop of English blood? What but 
an utter recklessness of life, an enthusiastic ardor to be the 
first in their country’s defence, a mad determination to thwart 
the first encroachment of tyranny, heightened by the mid- 
night scene and the sudden outrage olf a mercenary foe, 
could have induced them to take such a stand? Yet it was 
well. Now that the mighty struggle is over, which made us 
free, we applaud such ready and Spartan spirit; such 
promptness and daring in our fath to go forward and re- 
sist, like the band of Leonidas, the first approaches of op 
pression. 

Parker, their captain, charged them to keep their ground 
and not give the first fire. ‘ Let us not,” s 1VS he, “ begin the 
quarrel ; but if they will have war, here let it be determined. 
Let them prie k a vem of us, if they dare. Should we fall, 
it is in no common cause ; on no willing occasion. We shall 
be revenged.” ‘The enemy were now within 100 rods, and 


their bright arms were just seen glimmering in the moonlight. 


They had heard the war-drum of the villagers, halted, charg- 


ed then piece S, and were now coming up li double “qui kk 
time. What could have been their thoughts on thus disco 
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erme handtul of veome quieuy aqarawnh 1) 1) silent a d 
motvwonties array onthe open field to meet them, notwith- 
{ 


tanding all the warimess and ¢ xpedition of thew mare h trom 
we rt tropolls under cover ol the nightr Th enemy Caine 


up shouting to within ten rods of the unshrinking villagers 





1) perse, you rebels!” bellowed out thi English colon 


VW th opprobrious ippellation tiring his pistol at them, bi wdish- 
me | broad-sword, and in the same breath ordering his tore- 
ost iks to fire. The first platoon fired over the heads of 
the villagers, who still remamed silent and undism yed. \ 
econd more general discharge was made directly among 
them. Seven Americans fell to the earth. The rest. brok 
wd disp rseaqd With a retreatin fine , which, however, only 
wounded a few of the enet lV. at e british ke pl up meu 
fire lone as they could see one to fire at. 
After the first fire,” Says a \lunroe, one ol the surVIVINg 


‘ 


Villagers, “Tal might, and so stat dto E. Munroe, w o stood 
next to me on the lett, that they had fired nothing but pow- 
der; but on the second firmg, M. said, that they had fired 
omething more than powder, for he had received a wound 
n his arm; and now, said he, ‘VII give them the contents of 


my gun.’ Wethen both took aim at the main body of the 


British troops,—tli smoke prevented our seeing anything 
but the heads of some of their horses—and discharged out 
pieces. After the cond fire of the British troops, 1 distinet- 
ly saw J. Parker struggling on the ground, with his gun in 
us band, ippare nury atte mp ng to load it. In this situatlon, 
the British came up, run him through with the bayonet. and 
killed him on the spot. Afier L had fired the firsi time, I re- 
treated about ten rods, and then loaded my gun a second 


time with two balls: and on firme at the British, the strength 


ol the charge took off about foot of my gun-barrel.” Hist 
Battle at Lexington by E. Phinney.) © The conquerors, 0 
raining the held and t] opening thie flood-gates of the rev- 
olutionary War, drew up on Un Hattie ground, fired i volley, 
un ive tlhnree HNuZzZzas, and oon aiter were on the highway 
ig for Concord ‘The villagers closed warily upon then 
rear, and made prisoners of six re ulars. who loitered behind 
Qn the return of the enemy trom Concord, in the alter 
iwoon OF the me dav. the \ nqui hed villagers | 1d con plete 


VY railed, and with the yveoimanry ol al Live irounams 
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towns, took them at much better advantage than in the morn 


ing, plying them in flank and rear from stone-wall ramparts, 


and the trunks of trees, in the true Indian style. Their fire 
was continual and deadly, yet would have been much more 
so. had not Lord Perey reiforced the enemy from Boston 


with one thousand men and some field-pieces. ‘These now 


roared against the Americans. Houses were pillaged and in 
| 


flames, and women and children hurned away to the woods 


‘The royal forces collected on a commanding hill about a mile 
below the church, recruited themselves there, and by night 
ucceeded in reaching Bunker-hill. Forty-nine Aineric ins 
fell in this battle, and sixty-five of the British. liw 


is nol 
great in profusion of blood, but only for the oe 


asion, On 
which it was foucht., and the circumstances which attended it. 

It has been said by one of our first orators, that, when om 
country shall have grown mightier in future 


times, and na 
tional history shall have poure d out its tome , and the dusk 
of antiquity shall have begun to gather round and consecrate 


the leading events of her earliest establishment, when our chil- 
dren’s children shall have multiplied, this battle will be com- 
pared to that of the Spartans ot Leonidas, and Lexington and 
‘Thermopy le will be pronounced together. But, although thi 
may be too much for the present, even in the warmest pane- 
gyrics of the offspring of the patriots, who fell on this occasion, 
yet there is certainly a similarity im the two events. 

The British foe did not indeed equal the millions of Xer- 
xes, vet came like them from a distant country to enslave 


free people, who were interior to them in wealth and num 


bers. Leonidas and his littl band marched forth boldly 
and alone to battle, first to resist the mighty intruder and 
vive him a sample of the freeborn character of those he was 
about lo cope with. Th >t hero 5 made a bloodier and 
longer resistance against the proud invaders than the yeoman- 
ry of Lexington, yet they were enabled to do so from th 
peculiat advantage of their situation in a narrow pass, while 
the latter met their foe mn the open fields. Leonidas and his 
band were all slain except one man 3; and if Parker and his 
band of yeomen were not all strewed upon their native soil 
it was not that they did not sufhi ently expose themselve 

were not sufficient J daring, or that the bright bayone ts. which 


were levelled against their unshrmking ranks, were not suffi 
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ntly numerou yr that the bullets, which whistled about then 
ears, were 1 ifliciently plentiful. Some of the veterans. 
who comp this remarkable band, are yet living with then 
fi pring t tin ul, which they then so bravely defended. 
Lo have ten listened to the tales of th mad ot el cenes ol 
" ary warlare. “There is one very old lady, living 
the same bevel-roofed house, on the highway to Con 

bout mule ibove the villag wineh she dwelt m on 

day ot the battle, who | olten amused me with an ac- 

ouat of her adventure On that occasion. Id » HOt mention 
her in context with those ag~eworn veterans to diminish aught 


| j 


ol their martial character, but merely to illustrate a little tu 


ther the { i which thev acter 
Tin il we ful a i\ she, at hout day-bre ik but being 
apprehensive ol danger, did not, ike most of our neighvors, 
nove off tor tear of the enc my 3 espec y as mv father was 
confined 10 hi bed of a severe sick ” 0 that Wn fleeing 
from the house we must leave him behind, which 1 could not 


consent to. Our domestics had already absconded, we knew 
not whither. i therelore, and! \ ishand. who, on account 
ol a certain indisposition, Was incapacitated for mult ry ser- 
vice, remained in the house with our father, while the enemy 


passed; which they did without offerimg us any injury. | 


remember well, ther exact order, red coats, glittering arms. 
and appalling numbers. Some time fter, on their arrival at 
Concord, ar port of musketry was once more heard, and in 
broken and incessant volleys. li vas a sound of death to us 
All now w s trepidation, fever, and rushing to arms : women 


ind childre n bewildered and scourme across the fie Ids. With 


much ado, we succeeded in yoking our oxen and getting fathe 
on his bed into an ox-ceart, and thus moving him off as carefully 


as we could to a neighb w’s house, at some distance from the 


highway, on which we expected the enemy to return. Be- 


fore leaving our house, | secured some of the most valuable 
of my effects, putting my large looking-glass between two 
te itherbeds, and fastening ill the windows and. doors. i” he 
house we carried father to, had been already vacated, and 
here | was left alone with him. ‘The dreadful sound of ap- 
proa hing guns was still rmgmnge m my ears. Bewildered 


nd affnight d, | betook myself into the house-cellar there to 
wait my fate. Occasionally, | ventured to peep out to dis 
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cover the approach of the enemy Alter remaining some 
tune int d i 1 ol fear and spen e, | at last dis- 
covered the en iV { l own ne Init on the highway, 
part 1po } | mnie ¢ Hu pen close ly beset 
hy * ot lt .Y i fla ‘ iy ‘ The terri rray ol Will 
on « me ofu » vi 1 as soon } ed off again from 
belore m eves, { a horrid \ on. lea oO ly i cloud ol 
sin he | hh id and 1 eroa o1 the dving, who were strewed 
ll) | \\ ( 

. After the rat I Mul try had rown iewhat weakel 
from dist > and I rt per more reheved O1 its ap- 


t 
p! } mis, 1) ive to return home. but what an tered 





scene vex 1 to pre it Cll, | ppro ehed the house 

farden 1 own co i—ny_ flow ll! unpled upon— 
earth and ! e COVE with tl rt olf hurried toot- 
ste} > Th house had vb Dro Op », and on the door- 
step —awilul spectacle—there | J british soldier dead, on 
his face, though yet warm, ood, which was still trick- 
line frein a bullet-hole though | vitals. His bosom and his 
por kets were stuffed with 1 Vy ¢ fects, which he had been pil- 
lazing. h 2 broken into the house through a window. On 
entering my front room, Iw Horrol ruck. Three mangled 
soldiers lav groan floor and we tering in their blood, 
which had ¢ thered in} ree pud es about them. ‘“ Beat out 


| ‘ » 
my brains, | beg of vou,” cried one of them, a voung Briton, 


who w ( liv pierced th bu ts, through almost every 
part of his body, “and relieve me from this agony.” You 
Will cue On enoU 1d, with ( lul pique \ m 
frishman, tt ; ym d 
his yroan ) | \ eu \ . d 
SO iorridl \ ul ('( I The \ Ww \ eCll- 
can, emploving | ) l | a a | A bullet dd 
Pp ed wi | ie I cours Live owel 
part of powder-horn. Thi ( this youthtul patriot 
Ww J H YWood, Ol \ ti ( if and ¢ ried 
his HOaY nome ie CS \ raveyarda The i 
were tne cirethn ce ( i! wel role it 1 close 
mm) Uli purs il t lopped 1 I tir WW to s eC his 
tirst Tu } ri » Lie \ CVE xpeetedty cal ht 
that of the Briton, whom | ro | 1 1@ Goor-step, 
yu tL comin rom the house wit 1 plundel They were 
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life, which are less striking and commanding, indeed. but 
which more readily engage our aflections, than Lhose splen- 
did qualitic that are necessary to adorn a hi h official sta- 
tion. Burke’s commanding and re tles eloquence fills u 
with delight and ton nent, and we look up with distant 
reverence to that wonderltul min which Ww cap ble of 
wielding an instrument O pow rlul id overwhelming. But 


we love him and feel a deepened imterest in everything that 

concerns him, when we | in t erly lamenting the 

death of a son, on whom his fondest hoy o long had rest- 
| 


ed. It is then that he addresses himself to feelin that are 


universal, and our | l tonce rr ond to the touchin \p- 
yt 

The tive o| th i | ( men John on. iS not 
only allu I mstruc It } that the retired 
life ola LO it ! that enleulated t t 
tract th tt ! { ley W, 
hear biographe | { eX e poverty of then 
Hnarraulons ¢ I | 1 ( rio 
one Can te Vio evella j \ ite ry 
history What ( urtol t 
e\ ved, lf ) ( | vl ppy ret 
1 ol i? poel } ( \\V ! Mees Zé ) 
him, whose file h { » sp | ( | ( witl 
adeep curio t\ . y | ci tin 
history ol V\ i ( el) ft but 
when we \ ) | ( te ry dur 
memorv is crow | ( ( I I batties, 
massacres, Si , and wars: Wwe emies pill a 
and wrapt in flames ; 0 : | bered 
acts of cruelty and ; in of murder 
uid desolation. Butwe ha his, little to mate 
oul hop and ral our ¢ { »Virlue, \\ have 
found tn it but litt to CO i prospect ¢ hunial 
nnprovement 1 ! ul 1 ( ntler- 
estung, iis t put ( I exciun 
There are 1 san y co » flo dl 
thre HiOW erected to CXVEY ) { { te crume- 
mal, a d watels the { Wilh ( j : 
and there are thousands, too, who feel an enthu lic excite 
ment, when they listen to the tak ol wa ‘ ( ement 
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drawn. These ex mples are enough to show the use of 
such writings : and itis to be hoped, that men otf emmence, 
in every departinent ol life, will be more ready, than they yet 
have been, to gratify the world with correct and living deline- 


ations of ther own intellectual existence. Pp. Q 


GENIUS OF SHERIDAN 


SOM! apol vy nee for otterin to the 
read \ OW KNOWN 
SO ¢ Sheri 1) ed ( re) tive 
bi lest of the Bi Par { er his 
al } 1! ! We Ol | Tale) hay 
! lo ‘ . at ( i ent iI ( ( ( ct re li 


j le ¢ tye ( to ( ( ( cquired, by 
oO Ht } it pt tO pre I the } nie | thine Ol | 
! |: to t ppre i ( \ ( ) lv ai 
I ral ol in Wi ( i 9 
to } \ Vy rec \ ( TT mm conte | 1 o 
} eh ete} BB tretiect tie career of the 
rreat yoann ho vi et . We may mal 
great imp ( ! ! ‘ Ii by viewing 
thie 1 ) ! ny i l cf 
it that { ( ‘ ( e of tati thre ) 
b fy \dness ; the more we 
( i} ; | i ( ‘4 ( rm ol ( 
n! { mio ew posse rs; 
; 
in the e way ( ( capable of enjoy! 
tl (iene producti ! ( temp te thre 
wo \ { effects which 
may be » ced { I tive reat- 
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th ult ( ( \ el ° nd wi 1 col 
ref] Cl 1 @ I 1 tu ll = ( tal 
ent ere iterward ) ( many dittes 
\\ » 4 ( VW I ore 
Bi l oy [ I e { it 
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actually su pect 
rathey more 


but ] 


lo} 
mule 
Dring mto act those powers 
Deprived of as Istanct from hi lather, (who he become of 


fended at him | ven hostile LOW ( him, nm account ol 


his hastv marriage with a bemg whom lhe lmost adored.) and 
; ' . 


( 
} ! 


depending t pon himself ton upport, 
exertion. which he had alw rvs lelt, 
can to ; ar. It is not imp 
entertained of him by so many, 
prompt d him to show the talent w 

essed He made no idle boast « 

made no pretensions to genius, but went quietly to work, 
and produced the first opera in the E h lang Hi 
Duenna certainly deserves this character : n read 
it without being amused and deli ed. e 1s well 
chosen. The delightful climate « yan well fitted for 
the serenade: and as we wander with tl 1O\ th oh the 
streets ol thre cilv, we acknowles 

of that land, over which the par 


upposed to be, are well fitted 


draw forth his sweetest melody. 
ting, and the flashes of wit 
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ae ] } 

maicrou chai ete) which are introduced. ind he 
eiose rr | it mde thy ol the lame tt 
Sheridan 1 nos ad Held whel 

| 

pray 


him 


ire ited ol at 
nere 5 it Wi isl it | | which Sheridan 


hi 


cquired 
ges 


a ira ( il y 
Wi we now to follow tinina } pursuit. Wi al to see 


him the first In a path so ent { ent from that whiel 


had hitherto followed, that we should hardly believe 1 
man could become so d LNZuIsii d in both s but the 


Sheridan was not exclusive. Fhough ere 


se untractable, unwieldy geniuses \ 


thing. He could turn his talents to any thi 

in, and his reputation is the greater ou t 

now to see him engaging in a politi al 

and of Burke, and their rival in eloquence. er at 
first unwilling to try L) powers tn this new scene, sitting a si- 


lent observer of the transactions of the House , and mectng 


with litthke suecess in his first attempt. But we cannot hi ip 


i 


admuring his determination to go on, in spite ol the appare nt 
obstacles which surrounded | peeches were care- 


fully prepared beforehand, for hi d not, like Burke, de- 
pend upon his genius at noment, t ipply him with those 
expressions which produced uc il tL upon nl udl- 
ence. Kortune favored him, by | Da < e which 


Wigciil we ll command all! 1 OW | man. sHperidan was 
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POETRY 


THE ORPHAN 
MasesTIcALLy from the strand 
On heavine waves the bark moved on 


While dimly Sd ik the distant land, 


Till its last fading tracé wa 


em, whi re 


\ 
I} rief ' 1 
if ( O} deep 
; ! ; 
An e ret ( 1 
\\ thi ( ep, 
For tears would I 
, 
The itive nd, tl { pine 
' 1 
Li } | hen ther o¢ 


il Lope wy ir mine 


When all was wave and sky, the while 


| razed, und thought mv isle was there 


Amidst that sorrowing group was one. 
All heedless of the sickening wave 


lh 








The Orpha 1 


An orphan boy,—and hope seemed flown. 


And no Hope left him but the grav 


There san agony ol 
Vi ereiess and deep— te I it nol 
Nor yet the deeply poisoned 


Where other eriel re soon tore 


I ve seen it in the mother, bene 
O’er her iwfant’s early blight, 
W hen dust with its own dust Ww blendu 


A d com Fa life seemed one | Hit 


I ‘ve marked it in her woe-worn brow, 
H led | riefl 
er eye soiled by no gnefiess tear 3 


While men, whose garb sp ke all ther we 


Wer mockery to grief and her. 


Such crief |’ve seen, unheard, but felt 


Whi re man has been estrange d from heaven 


And guilt in penitence hath knelt, 


With scarce a hope to be forgiven. 


Such was his grief, a tearless eve 
Told, earth for him had not a joy, 
Cr e’er a friend to soothe him, nigh 


Th lonely ‘and heart-stricken boy. 


The world can never know a sorrow 
Embittered like the « rphan’s lot ; 

If fortune frown, its tears, the morrow 
Will see in fleeting joy forgot. 


In the wide world he stood alone, 
Amidst the throng of all earth-born, 
And found, to solace him, not one, 


Cursed by cold pity, O1 by scorn 


( 
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The bitterest grief that earth can know, 
*Midst sorrows of its mingled state, 
Was his.—to bear it keenest woe, 


And feel that ne was desolate. 


Hy look« d upon thre waste of sea, 


Beattie 


to man his hours of bliss on earth, 


Wuart give 


What cheers in sorrow and gives zest to mirth, 


f 


What lights his path of life with joyous ray 
And euides bim onw ird in his to lsome w 1y f 

In times of darkest danger fraught with woe, 

What nerves the Patriot’s arm to meet the foe, 

Ri news his courage 1n the deadly nent, 

And fires his nerves with schemes of ¢] n'y bright ¢ 
Is it not Hope. that angel from above. 

Si nt by kind heaven in merey and in love, 

A gracious boon when cares of life molest, 

A rich inheritance to make us blest 

In every land, nmevery bre st it reigns, 
From India’s zone to Greenland’s icy plains ; 
Alike on all it sheds its rena eamMs, 


Alike to all with generous comlort teems. 
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The exile neart would beneath the weight 


O} criet d sorrow that attends h hate 


And pray ior treedom, ¢ ‘er he breathes his last. 
Thy mle. sweet Hope can licht the darkest brow 


Thou i deep the wound, ; cordial balm be LOW 


Pleasure itself, ows ul its charms to ther 

Cel | er ol thre ere 1 Thre 

J iy vy he ) etiulgeent. 10 mad } ct npart 

1) pel ) I d gladden every heart : 

Rich, copious streams from thy clear fountain flow 
Be « reatest source ol live bh \ 

Like that ] tar, whi ht around 
Po l lO Uke i re, a \ | re a rit 
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NIOBE. 


Tue bow’ sharp twang has died upon the an 


The winged shatts their fatal course have spe d: 
{ ure d Latona stands indignant the re, 


11 


Can aught assuag I 


mult 


And banish sorrow’s life-dk 


evel the ole ti 


art’s affections to this earthly 


No long I hope ol 
Distr 


pot . 
olace can she find.— 


und anguish trown upon her lot 


she iw the blushing bud of promise re 
Os love Hine 


its beauteous hea 
bloom iw the flower 


appe 


to tortune ? 





The Tears of a King { June . 


ow.— borne Ll 


through the troubled 

pimuons ol the withering gale ;= 

Thu hop 100 olt 1s bla ted by despal 
had py i ends i orrow’s wail. 


THE TEARS OF A KING 


hl ; 

Pi monarch it on h rock-DuLllt th 
By the wet sands of the s« , 

Bi Wt with i] tne purple pomp 
5 F — 2 i ! 
©} 


Eastern Sovereignty. 


The shoré 


was dark with human forms: 
Unnumbered hosts were there ; 

_ - 

Phi welkin rang with the gladsome nout 


That burst upol hus ear. 


Their polishe d mail and jews lled helm 
Gleamed with a dazzling light 
And ther plumes as they droope d the ir grace ful nead 
Seemed a sea of wavins 
The hips ol that migi 
In ilant st ° 


State wept by 


wiite. 


thousand 


The m 


mareh felt a monareh’s prid 
ln i welling hosom TIOW $ 

While glorious thoughts with eagle win 
Came oe l h 5 lordly brow 

He thought of Glory’s laurel wreath 


()} kneeling 
His ear already heard t 


the rush, 
O} Conqu t’s crimson wing 


lettered kings ; 
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mm te 
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But soon a darkening shade of grief, 
On that speak ig lace appears ; 
And the eve, thal flashe a with living fire. 


iS wet wilh gushing teal 


He we pt to think that his countle 10st 
Were hastening to we egrave 3 
That the cold green turf would shortly wrap 


His noble and hi bi ive. 


‘6 | look aro ind, all pe ikKS ol life 
In its fresh and morning bloom ; 
But the goal, that all are hastening to 


| Line dark ind nolsome tomb. 


Fy ym ghastly death’s remorsele grasp 
No human powe! Can \ ° 

His giant arm strikes down alike 
Th satrap ind the slave. 


And |, the lord of half a world, 


The king of kings, must die : 


The meanest slave in my broad domain 


In as wide a grave shall lie. 


G 


THE SOLDIER’S BURIAL 


TH war shout and the cannon-roar, 
From the red field are heard no more ; 
Hushed is the clarion’s martial train 3— 
Gloomy and sull the battle plain ; 
Sull—for the dead alone are here ; 


And gloomy—'t is the soldier’s bier 


Ph siiver moon with meliow light 


soitens Whe Gusky hade ol nicht 








At this lone hour the co 
Not wit the music ol 

\ 1 | Tile l 

And pannel 

And I page 1 } 
Approach, they att 

Nor el ed—in ¢ 
Lest the | | foe | 

With tea tho ( ( 
They co ( hi 

| » Le e % re tro | 
An I e-W 1 
The reli { their chiet 
ey Tr t hone -— l 
ft isa rvice wher ( 
Recoi I ) i ¢ { 

No priest | ipplicat 
They raise no monumenta 
They place no urn to hol 


“ial 


It 


read come .-— 


rut, 
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No drum’ deep not ol woe are pe 


Th hour is one ol Vv cel 
The Spe aking tear his eule 


H requiem, a soldier’s si 


’ 1 
Chey ive fim to his mot 
tt iti} l 


fn the proud hour of glory’s birth. 


Che helmet from his blood-stained brow.- 


—_ 
Che sword his right hand 


As thre white wave on oct 
Lie by the lately dreaded 


The task is o’er—t 


craspe ag but now 


Che plume that danced an 


a the nost 
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